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PREFACE' . ■• 

» 

A major responsibility of the Regional 'Resource Center West(RRCW) is -to 
assist the Arizona^California, Hawaii and Nevada State Off ices" of. Special 
•Education in their efforts tp implement programs for every special education 
Student. Toward this end, the RRCW has conducted a detailed needs, assess- 
ment with the Califo/nia Office of Special Education and negotiated the 
specific nature of the technical assistance to be delivered to the state. 

J , In i-ts continuing effort to improve the quality of career/vocational ' 
; educaYi on -services available to secondary' students with exceptional needs, 
- the California 'Office of Special Education requested the identification of 
promising career/vocational assessment practices. This report was develop- 
ed in response to the state's V^quest. A cooperative effort between the 
staff .of the RRCW and the California Program Review Unit resulted in th% 
description of critical issues and the identification of the promising 
practices included in the report. ' 

Critical igsues pertaining to career/vocational assessment were, 
identified through a review of the literature and interviews conducted 
,with practitioners. Promising practices which addressed the critical 
issues*were verified through site visits and staff interviews.' The 
Interviews were supplemented by tours, program observations and review 
of materials, -products, and administrative procedures. Site nominations 
were provided by st#te education personnel as well as personnel from the 
nominated sites. , , * 

... . The criteria used to select promising practices included the following: 
. , iv Does the practice address an identified critical issue? 
• / * /is the. practice unique? . . 4 3 - 

• Is replicationof the practice feasible? 

9 What evidence of effectiveness is available? 

• -Is , the' practice* a cost-effective approach? - ^ 
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This report represents a small sample of the effective vocational 
assessment practices being implemented in California and across' the '■ 
•nation. Further documentation of promising -strategies and practices will 
be added to thts report if -funds a'nd time "permit. Dissemination of this 

report is being carried. out by the California Office of Special Education. 

v ■ ... 

Additional dissemination of .the verified promising practices is being 
provided by^the Regional Resource Center .Network. In conjunction with 

^ providing technician assistance to state education agencies ,- the RRCW * . 
is participating in a Regional 'Resource Center .system-wide effort to V . 

•identify effective practices^ that aid. the education of handicapped students. 
The focus of the RRCW v is on the identification of sites which effectively 
/ddress the problems and issues pertaining to child identification and 

.educational evaluation.. * • • 

The career/vocational evaluation assessment of secpndary students 
with exceptional needs is a priority for state 'education agencies through- 
out the' country. It is hoped f that this report will assis*-oihe*i-s4ate. -~ - 

and local education personnel to successfully'implement career/vocationa\ « 
education service's for ajl handicapped students. • ■ t ^ \ • <? 

w 4 * , 
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•Issue /• A large population of secondary students wi ttrexceptional 
needs is excluded from career/vocational assessment and 
instructional programming services. 



y INTRODUCTION 



* Importance . ' - 

In the past decade, the .career and vocational education of students 

. with exceptional needs has received, increasing emphasis. The inclusion 
of students with exceptional needs in ^career/vpcational programs has 
increased most recently in response to several developments. Surveys 
conducted in junior and senipr high sc-hools confirm that' students are 
not being, taugfjt independent living skills or. the specific technical 
skills needed to t bepdhie employable. Studies indicate .that them; 
unemployment rate amQng disabled persons far exceeds the unemployment 
rate among the rest of society. Furthermore, many who do hold jobs are 
in marginal positions,, often* working below their capacity. In response' 

-to this situation, state and federal legislation mandated the provision 

of career and vocational services for disabled students, 

PsL.~'94-142, the Education of All Handicapped Student Act of- 1975, 

* ■ 

• t . - 1 

r-equire-s the development and. implementation of an Individualized 

Education 'Program- ( IEP) for each disabled student. The IEP is the"* 
^destgtiated vehicle forgetting forth appropriate educational/ goal s for 

eaph" band i capped student along wipi the types of 'services that are to « 

be provided- to faster attainment of * thg* goal s. 
* - . *P.b\ 94-482,. Vocational Education Amendments of 1976, mandated 
.that vocational, goals and services must be planned and coordinate* as 

'part of . the student ' s' IEP.- At 'appropriate times in the student's 

s J » ■ • j * 

education,* the' -IEP must *include^val id and reliable career or vocational 

.information. This -information is to serve lis a basis for l) the formu- 

* * - \ ] : * ' „" ' ' V 
lation of the^student's' vocational goal's and "objectives, 2) placement 



decisions, and "3} decisions about needed curricular adaptations. Among 
the vocational services tiva^i lable to handicapped students under this 
• law are vocational instruction; curriculum development and modification 
to enable 'handicapped students to take part in regular programs-;, 
modification of vocational equipment to enable students to develop' 
skills leading to' employment; vocational cfr work' evaluation; supportive 
services su.ch as interpreters* note-takers^ readers, or tutori al aides; 
vocational guidance and counseling; and job placement and follow-up 
sendees. , ■ • • • 

Section 504 of P.L., 93-112, the Rehabilitation Act of '1973, is the 
third piece of legislation that forms the basi s- for -the provisi^i o'f 
vocational services for handicapped individuals. This act is' a civil, 
rights law:' It prohibits discrimination on the basis of handicap in 
any private or public program receiving federal financial assistance. 
The effect of this legislation on 'the career/ vocational education of 
handicapped students i-s that. they can no longer be excluded from such 
programs because they are handicapped. 

• According to these laws* handicapped youngsters must receive, to 
the greatest extent possi ble , vocational education in reqular vocational 
tlassrooms, with the supportive servicesVand aids they need in order to 
succeed. , In order to provide handicapped students with appropriate' ' 
vocational educational programs, -accurate and relevant vocational * 

assessment information abopt each student must be available/ The~*nori- 

*■ * * 

discriminatory assessment standards' and procedures -mandated , by ' 
P.L. 94-142'for general -psycho£ducational assessment also pertain" to, \ 
vocational education assessment (see Appendix A for the specific* pro- •'* 
visions mandated by these regulations)., • • v *: 



• .Currently, accurate and comprehensive vocational assessment. exi sts 
in only a few school "programs. However, 'a commitment to fncorp'orating 
accurate career/vocational assessment-. as an integral part .of instructional 
programming is emerging. The necessity for systematic,^long-range * • 
career/vocational assessment of disabled students is imperative! The 
student's abilities and vocational" potential should be reassessed "as* ' 
he/she explores- career and vocational choices. c "Inconsequences of " rfot 
providing accurate,, assessment are sobering inflight of the impact this 
can have on a student's future employment .opportunities. 

Unemployment, or marginal employment for disabled-persons places an 
economic burden on society as well as on -the families of. these 
' individuals. It Wads to the" waste of talent and f ostersvd^Rendensy . 

r 

V 

and idleness. ; , 

• Difficulties \ 

'Although the legislation mandating vocational services for 
disabled students is quite extensive, there are numerous problems that 
impede implementation. An examination- o| -ths issues relating to 
accurate and comprehensive career/vocational -assessment of secondary 
students is important. A discussion of^promi sing practices that 
address these issues Can assist others to identify and meet the 
vocational needs of secondary disabled students. . i v 

r 

% . . , . ISSUES AND PRACTICES 

* >/< * 

Goal l cff Career/Vocational Assessment m . > 

The goal of a career/vocajJSnal assessment must be cl early* under- * 
stood before assessment instruments' are chosen. The choice, imple- • 
mentation^ and interpretation of assessments act iyij:ies have the 
potential to impact" the student's chance~s for future* employment. T/iere 

,3 . • ' 




are differences, of opirfion regarding- the purpose of assessment. 

Selection and *cl assi f ication resulting in job placement is c {often „ 

. ' m % / 

considered the primary function of assessment. This type^6£la5sessment 

' . r . * ' 

is usually performed with high- school students who are close to ; 

graduation. Conversely, many educators view vocational assessment as 
0* ' # rj / . % - 

an opportunity for the student to 'explore and understand 'hi s/her potential 
\ k 1 . \ 

in relation to work, environments.* Assessment is considered* a part of a 

1 ' — 

counsel i ng' ^nd guidance process which assists the student in making 
realistic career choices. This approach is a continuous, ^comprehensive, 
Student-centered process beginning in junior high school or earlier. 

9 

In light of the evidence that many disabled students have 

\ 

incomplete or distorted perceptions of the world" of workman exploratory 

• * * i 

student-centered assessment process would appear to *be the most 

appropri ate goal . - 

The Career and Vocational Educatiqn Unit at the Riverside County 
Office of the Superintendent of Schools (p. 2f) conducts a student 
centered assessment grocess which enables the student to -expand the 
range of occupations he/she .considers. The interoretation session is . 

r ' ^ ' ; ' • i 

viewed as a^Hscussion period rather than a description of results.^ The 
goal of tire as-sessment process is to gain guidance informatiqn for a 
student's consideration and not prescriptions for a specific occupational 
choice. ' 

The Rehabilitation Training and Evaluation Program at Raneho l,os 
Amigos Hospital in Oowney, California (p. 37 ) performs an assessment which 
involves a systematic, information-gathering, and decision-marking 
process. The goal of this process is to assist .the individual. to learn 
more about him/hefself in relation to the worl-dyDf work. 
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■ Assessment Instruments and Procedures " • > / 

Career/vocational assessment encompasses a variety of informal and - 
formal evaluations pf the interests, abilities, and work-related . 
temperament of a student, through this process,' a student gains a - 
greater understanding of his/her interests, abilities, and the work. 
- environment best suited'to him/her. -Assessment procedures" i ncl ude 
v paper/pencil tests, manipulative tests, work' sampl es, situational' 
assessment, 'prevocational e$l oratory courses, and the 'student' s ' , 

^reactions to vocational skill courses and work experience situations. 
1 In order for the student to^ make a realistic career choice, he/she must 
be actively -invotved in the assessment process. . # 

Careful consideration should be given to the selection of-standard- 
' ized instruments for use with handicapped students/ They must be valid 

for the purposes intended- and reliable for use with students with 4 > 

**, * * 

particular handicaps. The benefit of standardized instruments is 'that 

*^ # ^ , ~ ' . ' 

they can be administered easily and economically. But, these 
instruments tend to have ^ow predictive validity. Furthermore, many^ 
handicapped student^ must, have verbal assessment's or assessments that 
are not' timed", ol other ^accommodations made in order to get'an accurate 
picture of their abilities, orsinterests . t Many of the more severely 

r - 

handicapped students have had little work-related or social experiences. 
The restriction of j^heir previous experiences make'many of the, interest 
inventories inappropriate. m 4 

One way of making standardized vocational instalments more - 
appropriate for certain handicapped populations is to indjvi dualize the 
administration of the instruments and interpret the results, on the basis 
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of local criteria and knowledge of the handicapped individual; The. 
Vocational Assessment Center in Sain Diego, California (p. 44 ) has 

"V, * 

developed an interest inventory and a basic skilU test. The Slide 
Presentation Of Capers (S.P.0.C.J consists of a series of photographic 
slides tak'en people performing a variety of jQbs in the San Diego area. 
The student views the, slides and indicates which or the occupations 'are * 
of, interest-. The. staff also designed the Basic Readiness Skills Inventory, 
to assess the matH and reading skills needed to work and live independently 
The results of these criterion-referenced measures are used to develop 
\ instructional ly relevant programs. . 

An alternative to using, standardized .instruments is to assess a 1 
-student's vocational interests and abilities throu^ as^ 
performance 'observations, teacher reports, parent. judgments, anecHot 
records, and interviews^with the student. 

The Rehabilitation Training and Evaluation Program at the Rancho 
Los Amigos Hospital in'Downey, California (p. 37 ) provides a*vocafi onal ' >i 
assessment that incorporates information such as medical and work *hi story , 

- family and social background, rand. ability or intellectual functioning 

- -level, tin order to obtain further information**about present functioning 

level or intellectual- capafriHties t observations are made of the way a 

* / x > * 

•client behaves wljen attempting to complete simple % tasks devised by the 

staff. Furthermore, staff members spend t/ime discussing with the 'client 

his or her temperament style and hqw it wi 1 1 be a benefit or an impediment 

to different types, pf employment. • ^ * 

C The assessment of a, student's vocational interests and aptitude 
, W * ! '* * . " ' ' • ■ * % 

through the use of work sampling has become increasingly popular. WorK s 

samples are , # t;asks ~or activities th$t simulate a specific ^qb. .and are ilsed * 

to assess interests, skills, and abilities similar to those * * ;• 

required in competitive employment situations. , ^ 
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■ . ' - - . . ■ • .'' 

Factors that adversely affect test scoresvare less likely to 

.influence work samples: insufficient motivation," excessive anxiety, 

cultural differences, or language disabilities- Consequently, wiprk 

samples may be a more appropriate way of* 'assessing the -vocational skills 

and interests of many handicapped learners. It is also believed that 

a more realistic picture of an individual's wo^k potential is obtained 

• * * 
from work, sample evaluation than from psychological testing. • a* 

^The drawbacks -of the" work sample evaluation process are' that the 

procedures tend Jo be expensive, time consuming, and li.ttle useful 

information l s^provided- that assists in instructional programming,. 

.Other* consi4g,rations which may affect the. appropri atenesrs of using^a 

work sampling process are: 

• tasks yitfrin the V/ork; sample system may not reflect* 
the availabilify of occupations witfiin the community, 1 

• particularly in rural 'areas'* x - 

A J acJK of work^samples, which caulcf be ,us T ed to^ssess one of tfte 
• • * * 

dominant occupations. in the area prompted tWs Highlands County 

* School Board Work Evaluation Center ,/Sebring, Florida (p. 26*) to 

*.d,eve'lop farming-related work samples'. 

' • , ! ... 

» tasks may only represent a- ffew of the skills needed for a 

* /"particular job. J * ; , 

\ 

The staff of the Career and Vocational Education Urfit, Office' 
of Riverside tounty Superintendent of Schools, Riverside, 
, : California (p. 21} analyzes the ski 1 1 s. needed for a particular job 
and expands the -work samples to include additional skills. 



typical mode presentation, i ,e, , vtdeo,* or verbal 
instruction frsed in work sampling may not. be -appropriate 
^fdKlrrany "students who have difficulty following di reckons 
or have vision op hearing impairments . * 



• few«systems proVide~reliabi li ty or^va*lidit£ r tfata.fpr inta^est 
scores* '«> / % * ■t 

•\ " • tasks' are -often one-trial measures which offer little 
y m s opportunity to develop strategies to perform the tasks. 

Factors', such as a lack' of sleep, recently employed friends, 
problems' with family or friends/ which may affect the student's 
performance are not taken into account by a once-a-year 
assessment procedure;. 

• tasks are performed in controlled settings which do not:" 
^/ accurately -f^flect' the environmental conditions whicfa exist 

• ■ solo evaluatoV technique is. emphasized, ^QOritradicting the 
. - mandates for input from additional personnfc] or instruments. 

<' ' ' T . K * ■ 

•-Nevertheless, the, use of work samples is thought to give a moy*e % 

comprehensive picture erf a. student's vocational potential. 

The Work Evaluation' Center at Leto H-tgh -School * Tampa, Floj^ida^ 

(p. 30) provides-an/occupationali exploration component as part of the 

slwrogram. /The occupational .exploration component, vfas designed to provide 

^ direct hands-on" experience with tools and materials and work simulations ♦ „ 

. * ' , J * 

common to £ biroad „ cluster of occupational areas. The program component 

' is designed to' assi st "persons* with special needs to "identify vocational < 

interests and skills, and to' aid them in making. and adjusting to 

occupatip^al^o-rees for training. The instruments used include the' 

- ' ' t 

- * VALPAR „^Singer, Progefi* Di*<w/ery, and some homemade samptes. 

; , .| ,0thef centers whie&^p^r include work samples as part of the 

. assessment process are* : . Vocational Assessment Cent&r, San Diego, - ;■■ 
California (p. 44. Career Assessment, and Placement Center, Whittier, 
^-California (p. 17 s ); Highlands County School. Board Work Evaluation Center, 
. x 1 ' Sebring, Florida (p,26 ); Career and Vocational Education Unit, 

Riverside, California (p, h <5f w ^ # " 

in addiiion*to paper and pencil instruments and work samples, data. • 
* is oojlected through job performance assessments. Efforts have l^eert \ 

madlr to"f6cus the'evaluation process as close as' possible to the woriA _ 

ERJC v Sett i n ^' Increased emphasis has' been placed on u&jng^the regular; 



vocational skill courses* and exploratory and paid-work ^ex^rience 
Situations as assessment sites. Ruggenberg Career Training Center in * 
. Bakersf ield, California (p. 4QJ offers. an on-goi^fcpb performance assess- 
ment. i At the Career Assessment and Placement Cente^jl Whittier, California 

p M7 0 students may visit a job' or training site for a one-to-five "day 

' * I * 

< work tryout-to explore interests 'and* vocational .needs. -~ 

* * * * • - 

. - Examiner Expertise 



/■"Only a- small ^number of professionals are adequately trained in' 
vocational assessment or evaluation^- Eyen a smal ler, number are trained 
to work with handicapped individuals. Most preservice training programs 
in- special education or vocational education do not prepare students for 
conducting ^ vocational evaluation. There are only a few colleges or' 
^universities around the country that offer programs in vocational 
assessment or evaluation of handicapped students. *Jhe vocational 
e\al uatbr^employed by the*Car$er and .Assessment Center, Whittier, 
. California (p. 17 ) has received specialized traini-ng and a Master's 
degree from the University of Wi sconsin-Stout ,\ which has a graduate 

t ¥ / 

program with- emphasi s in vocational evaluation. However, most career/ 

» - 

vocational education programs do not have personnel wi ttugraduate training 

in vocational evaluation." 

\ 

Since so few trained personnel are available, many practitioners 

* • \ 

with diverse backgrounds and experiences have been used' to perforrti 
vocational 'assessments. The Vocational Assessment Center, San Diegft 
City Unified School District, San Diego, California (p. 44" fus.es graduate 
^ student interns from the Vocational Rehabilitation Counseling Department- 

at San Diego State^Uni vers'i ty to conduct assessments. Vocational 
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\a$sessments are performed by assessment technicians with -the assistance 

of the occupational assessment counselor at the Career and- Vocational 

Education Unit, Office of Riverside' County Superintendent of School.s, 

Riverside, California (p. 21).. The assessment technicians are para- 

* professionals vihp were trained to complete informal and formal .assessment 

' • i ' 

. activities by the- counselor'. Interpretation and instructionally relevant 

recommendations are the major responsibility of the occupational 

* ' - V - 

assessment counselor. In addition, the Center staff -has-^lesigned and 

\ qi ' i 

conducted in-service training in order to -build the capacity of district' 

level IEP teams to perform vocational assessments. 

The Office of Santa Clara County Superintendent of Schools, San Jose, 
•California (p. 33) has actively involved teachers and administrators 
in'the assessment ^process. Through* county -sponsored in-service training,- 
school personnel have been taught to conduc£\and interpret assessments 
and to develop career/vocati<3nal goals. 

Unfortunately, .limited in-service opportunities* ar£ available for - 
personnel to improve "their ski lls. In-service opportunities should 
provide training .in such areas as the theories of assessment and work 
adjustment, the labor market, the administration? and interpretation of 
assessment instruments, the development of work^amples based 'on: 
detailed task analysis," and the adaptation of te/ts and materials for 
handicapped persons. '/ > 

Coordination of Services' ' » ' ' - - 

■* ? * 

Career/vocational education and special education program?, at 

• *^ » 
t?oth the state and local levels, operate Separately, Administrators of 

these programs may hardly know one another. Furthermore,- vocational 



rehabilitation i s, considered outside and removed from the concerns 
of the school system. - ■ 

• • Each of these disciplines --. special education, vocational 

education, and.vocationaT rehabilitation have critical information 

-and knowledge that are 'important for developing -a quality vocational. 

education assessment- process . Furthermore, the participation and 

involvement of special education, vocational education, and vocational 

rehabilitation* will foelp to itisure that, the ^vocational needs and goa^ls 

of handicapped students will be taken ca.re of through an appropriate 

continuum of services **Many people are not aware that the services- 

provided by vocational rehabilitation can contribute to the career . j 

preparation of handicapped high 'school students. 

Vocational .rehabi liTattori counselors at the Vocational- Assessment 

Center, San Diego, California (p. 44 ) perform vocational assessments, provide 

interpretation -o'f results, develop instructional recommendations,' and 

participate in IE p. meetings, furthermore, a cooperative agreement has ■ * 
. * ""•* x. 

been formulated between -the Department of Rehabilitation and the 

i. - * - T 

San D.iego City Sxhoo'te, Department of Special Education'. 

The Hi^hlands^County School Board Work Evaluation'Center, 

,' 

S'ebring, Florida (p.*26 ) came about as a result of a cooperative arrangement 
between the Department of Rehabilitation and the Highlands County School 
Board. Both* -secondary students, grades 7-12, and adults are evaluated 
at this Center. In addition', .other work-related services are provided 
at the Center 'for/adults free of charge. ' The Career Assessment and ) 
Placement Center rn-'Whittier California (p. 17 ) is a prime example of 
coordinated and comprehensive planning among personnel from special 



eduction, career/vocational education, and ihe. department of rehabili- 
tation for th> purpose ; 0 f providing vocational education services. ' 

1 * ' * * 

• . • 4 ' 'PRACTICE COMMONALITIES; , ' . 
Aa analysis -of , the information provided by the .sites revealed * 
commonalities among'the practices that were being used to address issues 
pertaining to the career/vocational assessment of - handicapped students. . 
The following practice commonal i ties' are^ategqn zed according to the 
issues concerning assessment instruments, examiner expertise and coordina 
tiion of' services. ' , 1 • •' ' 

Assessment Instruments * * 

4 

• To' compensate for the ..limitations of assessment ,i nstruments , LEA 
personnel have developed instrument s^T® meet their needs ' " • 
('e.g., criterion-referenced assessments which are related to 
specific tasks needed to complete a'job; work samples, repre- 
sentative oY community employment opportunities). 

• EmpTiaSis is being plated on using, instructional^ relevant 
assessment instruments # and techniques. 

• Observations in a variety of settings, and interviews with 

1 students apd^^arents are'* being used to provide more comprehensive 

/ - \ * * 
pictures vqt* thos$ -being assessed. 

Examiner Expertise * r * 

\ 

• LEAs are" providi ng inservice training programs for psychologists, 
teachers, administrators, and other -personnel involved in" the 
assessment process to increase examiner 'expertise. - 

• LEAs are using interns and technicians to perform the assessment. 
Personnel with formal career/vocational assessment training • 
interpret the results and -develop t*he programming recommendations 




r 
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CoordiHation of Services ■ 
• Collaboration among personnel from special education, career/ 
vocational education, and the departmenWif rehabilitation has'' » • 
resulted in a comprehensive assessment and- programming process. 

to f 

. •• LEAs are bringing "together vocational rehabilitation co-^selors 

'and special educators so that career/vocational assessment is % ' 
■ viewed .and implemented as an integral part of the instructional * 

process* . ■ . \ 

A POTENTIAL IMPROVEMENTS ' - 

9 ^ Discussion with, site personnel led to the following statements 
regarding potential improvements which might be made in the career/ , 

• • ' '. * ' 

vocational assessment process. 

k - /• » * 

Examiner Expertise i 

. • links between assessment results, Wiculffm development, 'and 

implementation of career/vof ati^al education services^ shdQld be .- 

' strengthened. fc 
. Communication^ the assessment results to students, parents, 

and instructional personnel '.should be increased. 
. LEA personnel need move opportunities^ educational training in 

the career/vocational assessment of secondary students. 

. Competencies Vequiredto^^ 
' should be established. 

AssessmentNLnstruments and Procedures ; . ^ 

• Assessment. personnel should solicit and increase the use of 

observational data provided by the Classroom teaser. . 
. ^creased communication with the student's parents U needed prior- 



-to and duri-n^Tthe assessmej^pr 



• Additional procedures* jieed to be developed to provide information 
concerning curriculum modifications, teaching tecjini'ques, and 
student learning characteristics.. -» ■ 

•yTime for vis.iting other quality sites an^d studying their assess- 
ment procedures would be helpful to assessment personnel. 

• Additional procedures need to be developed to provide information 
concerning curriculum modifications 1 , teaching techniques, and 
student learning characteristics. 

• Time for visiting' other quality sites and studying their assess- 
ment procedures would be helpful to assessment personnel. 

• Selection of assessment instruments {e.g.-,. work samples) rreeds 

.- - ■ i * 

to be more closely linked to the identified interests and 

strengths of the student. 

i •' ■ • ' 

Coordination of Services 

• Clarification of the role of the special education teacher, 

• 1 - t 

the vocational -t^eTiabil itatiop counselor, and the vocational 
teacher in the assessment process is needed. . v 



Other 



C 1 • • • V 

• tarher Ynmation of career and vocational education s.ervices, 

.„ including, assessment, is needed. ^ 

• ' J 
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' **. * INDEX TO PROMISING* PRACTICES 




If you 're having' a problem WITH THE CAREER/ VOCATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF HANDICAPPED 
STUDENTS'.'.. " * 

* M 

WITH.'.. ' LOOK FOR IDEAS ABOUT... ON PAGE. 



The Goal of Career/^ • . Assessment as a guidance 21 

•Vocational Assessment-'?* -4v ... process to help students expand 

\ ' ■ ' their occupational choices J. 

\ 



Assessment as a process to learn 37 

about oneself in relation to the 

world of work 
/ 



Assessment Instrument 
and Procedures 



Interest invgrftory slide pre- 
sentation 



Criterion-referenced, instryc- \ y . < *45 
tforferWy relevant basic skill's ' , 
inventory - 



Occupational exploration 
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Assessment Instrument 
> and Procedures 



Examiner Expertise 



Job performance -assessment 41 



. .A university* trained vocational . 17 
i evaluator 



U§ring graduate student 
interns to conduct assess- 
ments 
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Using paraprofessionals to 
cdnduct assessments 



22 



Trailing teachers and admin- 
istrators to conduct assess- 
ments 



•33 



Coordination of Services 



A cooperative agreement between* 
a Department of Rehabilitation 
and a City Schools 1 Depart- • \ 
menti of - Special Education 



44 
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A cooperative arrangement^tween" 26 
a* Department of Rehabilitation 
and a County School^ Board 

Coordinated planning anfong 17 
per\sonneV from Special Education, 
Career/Vocational Education, and 
the Department of Rehabilitation 



o * 
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v " * ^ Regional Resource 'Center West 

Effective Practice 

« « 

Site : Career Assessment and Placement Center, Whittier, California 

Contacts;, Dan HulbeYt," Rehabilitation Service Administrator^ 
William Bramlett, - Psychologist , 
Linda Tyler, Vocational Evaluator- . 

Sphere :„ Child, Identification and Educational Evaluation-^ - 

Critical Issue : Assessment Instruments and Procedures-:. Work samples, work 
5 tryout ( . , 

Examiner .Expertise r University trained vocational eValuator 

Coordination of Services: Coordinated planning between sever 
departments % 

* » 

Program Description : The Career Asse'ssippat -and Placement Center is a joint 
effort of the Whittier Union High School District, the Whittier Area 
Cooperative Special Education Program, and the California State Department' 
of Rehabilitation. Started in December of 1979 , the Center provides 
services to individuals diagnosed as having a physical, mental, or emotjonal 
^disability v/ho have minimal self-care skills and are junior high school^e 
or older. - , ■ c ; ^ 

Twenty-three staff provide th§ following services: [ 

' * <* ' 

* Career education experiences, which introduce the world of work to 
special needs students are planned and offered to- elementary, 
junior high and senior high 'school students. 

f Vocational Counseling- is provided to assist students and parents . 
in developing vocational goals, to coordinate sefyjces ,and to 

* followrup after students are placed." * v 4$kl " • . 

• Vocational evaluation is provided 'to 'systematically determine 
feasible vocational objectives for a ^client.- Information obtained 
through th$ evaluation process is : shared*with all appropriate^ parties 

.and used to develop the vocational' pTan. 

• Work adjustment services are provided on afh'individuaT>pr small » 
;group basis. Instruction in areas such as job seeking Skills, 
mobility training, or academic tutoring may be, provided at the . / 

• Center, *>r. on a' job training site, school sfte, or employment site. ( 

., j • Independent living, skill/ instruction is .provided in a combination, 
of .classroom .and community experiences. Areas covered include , 

• mobility training, consumer skills',* community awareness, homemaking' • 
skills, communication skills, and 'leisure time activities. 

9 Job development and- placement are /also provided. 

, • ' ',. ; ~" 

Background of Problem : The initial problem was the lack of good vocational 
education experiences for'the secondary special education population in the 
district. Program emphasis focused on the provision and/or coordination 
of comprehensive services to assist handicapped persons In, reaching. their 
optimum functioning level. - This required .thajt the vocational plan, and 
services provided each student be highly individualized. A comprehensive ' 
r r evaluation was considered a orerequisite to the .development of the vocational^ 
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Description of Practice : The practice is a systematic-comprehensive 
vocational evaluation that focuses on assisting'^clients in determining 
realistic vocational goals. The assessment process involves the follow- 
ing procedures: 

. t First 'the client is interviewed to identify previous work, expert 
iences, interests, work needs, and job expectations. • 

t Psychological tests may be Idmini ster£d to obtain additional 

information regarding, the individuals intelligence, academic achieve- 
ment, personal itJFcharacteristics y interests, and aptitudes, 

• Then the client selects tasks of interest from work samples in a 

' variety of job areas. The client's performance on and attitude > 
- toward' each work sample is noted. 

* ** 

t The client 1 may vi^sit a job or draining site for a one-to-five-day 
work tryout to explore, interests and .vocational needs. 

t, Finally, staffing, is h£ld -to discuss the results: of the Evaluation" 
* and to develop the vocational plan. The 'evaluator, classroom s 
tea'cher, vocational counselor, referral source, parents, and 
client may all attends appropriate. / 

Imp Temerrta t i tfrr/Ma i^e nance: Directors of Vocational Education, Special 
Education , and th^ Consortium revised services provided for special education 
They determined through a needs assessment that no coordination of effort 
was taking place. .There was no plan for spending Vocational Education and 
P.L. 94-142 discretionary funds. * _ • • 

4. 

The committee met with a ITehabflitation Consultant who suggested they find 
a Rehabilitation Coordinator. A Coordinator t^as hired in October, 1979 
frfpi owing a national ; searc(j. , He then selected a staff and the Center was • 
opened in December, 1979. 



Outcomes : ■ 

..§ Ti?e Vocational Plan is based on a combination pf student- aptitude, 
interests, and performance characteristics 

t The Vocational Plan is developed by individuals who^have *a thorough 
knowledge of each student. • * - 

• ; v * 

t Stude'nt^progress is monitored every two. weeks. 

.# Students receive individualized services until they are* placed. 

* * « 

-Resources Required : % 



Staffs • .Program Coordinator - with sol id background in Rehabilitation 
Services P 
• Career Educators 
10 t 'Vocational Counselor 



• Vocational Evaltrator - with specialized training; and . a' 
Master 1 s;degree in; the ar£a ' 

• Work Adjustment/ Re source Specialist - 

• Independent Living Skills Instructor ' « 

• Rehabilitation personnel on §ite- % ' . 
; • Job Development/PlacSment Specialist * 

/>• Psycfco-logist* * " fc - ■ 

• Vocational Technicians , 

Equipment: Singer work sample stalls * , V 

Training: Emphasis on staff ,-haVing Rehabilitation experience or^ 
^"/> v v Special Education backgrdund. „ l - 

funds:. The annual budget to run the project is approximately- $700,000 • 
' ■ -a year. $150-200,000 was used for initial set-up. \ Approximately 
- $100,000 a year is needed for staff salaries, and ongoing 
materials and equipment costs per year. u Sources of funds include 

• Vocational Education set aside (10%) r 

' • Master Plan , ' * » 

• Rehabilitation Counseling Services 

• Career Education, Incentive Act Grant (in-service) 

\ ESEA IV-tTReplicatlon jSrant . / ' " i 

• ' CETA . 4 - - 

/_ 

* - • Rehabilitation and state .pays for adult clients 



Learnings: 



Vocational evaluators need to have strong observational skills and, 
have to pe fipn and critical in evaluation because?" thay take on 
the role of, the employer in the training* si tuation. 

A maximum of 15 students can be , accommodated at a time when working 
through evaluations. ' 4 

The Vocational Evaluator should have a Masters degree in vocational 
"evaluation. 

The earlier, the initiation to careers and" vocational educatioh the 
better rather efoj?e movement towards/involvement in lower grades' 
(elementary) A& recommended/ 



Jor> 'further "information Contact: 



'Dan .Hul bert • 
''• Career Assessment and Placement Center 
-" 9401 South Painter Avenue - 
^ . ,;Whittier, 6 Cal ifornta 90605 

j ' ' ... > "(213) 698-8121 . 

Practice. Verified hy : Site v visit on March 25, 1981 
'* c Janice Frost, RRC Interviewed 
• - Lyn Starr,- RRC Interviewer \- 



■\ 
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^ c Regional Resource Center West 

/ . Effective* Practice 



*Si te : Career and Vocational Education Un'it,^ti vision of Special Scfiools 

and Services, Office of Riverside County Superintendent of Schools / 
Riversfde, California . > < 

Contacts : John Grisafe, Occupational Assessment Counselor /. „ 

Patricia Barrett, Career and Vocational Education 'Resource Specialist 
Alan Sch.werdt,- Career and Vocational Education Resource Specialist 

V * 

<• *, ' 

• ' * * *» 

Sphere, : Child Identification and Educational Evaluation 

' \ ' . , ' ' • " 

'Critical Issue ! Goal of Career/Vocatipnal Assessment: Assessment as a -guid- 
ance process • 

Assessment Instruments*, and Procedures':' Work samples ^presen- 
ting extensive job analysis jy % 

Examiner Expertise:" Using paraprofessionals to conduct. 
assessments \ * 

Program Description : The Career and Vocational Education Unit serves' 
junior, and senior high, school students with various disabilities, including 
mental retardation, sensory 'impairments, €nd orthopedic handicaps and 
cerebral, palsy. 

Presently, it is* funded through the California State Department of 
Education. The program is operated by the Office of Riverside County Super- 
intendent of Schools,. Division of Special Schools and Services, and is irt 
its third year of operation. w , i 

The staff consists of: * - 

• a coordinator - County; 

• an occupational assessment counselor ? Ctkiaty; 

• 3 career/vocational education resource specialists County; * 

• T career/vpcational education specialists - District; 

• 2 assessment technicians - County; / 
• 



2 teacher's aides - 1 with County, 1 with District; 

• secretary. \ 

The Career and Vocational Education Unit is specifically responsible 6 for 
the fallowing services: 

• vocational assessment; 1 

§ career education; \ J 

m / 

s • career and vocational curriculum development; m i 

• staff development; i/i the areas^of ; | x 

- vocational .assessment, \ J 

- job placement, •* \ 

career and vocational education, j ' 

- job training, * * 

- vocational skill building, 

, - vocational curriculum development. 

r 

Eighty percent of the students assessed by the staff are enrolled in |he 126 
County operated programs. The other twenty percent assessed are etudents 
enrolled in the 16 district high schools. 

. » . •. - 



Backgrounds Pmblem :, A large population of secondary students with 
exceptional needs were not included in career and vocational education 
programs. State and federal legal mandates provided the impetus to develop 
and improve career and vocational education assessment and programming for 
these students. 

IV. 

Many of the students enrolled in. county programs and' di strict high 
schools had distorted or minimal awareness of their career/vocational 
potential and the world of work. Therefore, the go^al of the occupational 
assessment counselor and the career/vocational resource specialists was to" 
'design an assessment process which focused on potential and skill builtiing. 

Description of Practice' ; The practice is a^career/vocational assessment 
designed as a guidance process which provides the/student with information 
about his/her potential and the world of work- This assessment process is 
viewed as an integral part of programming and is interactive with 
-instructfba^^^ of . the staff is to the development and refine- 

ment Sjvan ongoir^ assessment process which: 

*"* « * 

• provides the student and parents with information valuable 
for further investigation of the* world of work; 

• provides the assessment and instructional staff with 

■ information useful, J n developing a program or curriculum 

which is- of interest and 1 asting* importance to the studefit. \ / 

The assessment is performed by two assessment technicians with the 
assistance of the occupational assessment counselor. 

Prior to formal assessment, the staff requests the teacher^s observations 
£f the student '.s abK^y to attend to and Complete tasks as well as. 
observations of his/her social behavior . The teacher's observations of the 
student's physical stamina are also recorded. The information 4s reviewed 
and an appointment with_the student is scheduled. The student is inter- 
viewed to determine his/her interests, expectatiQns, and work exp'eriencgl 

The information gained. from the teacher's obsprvations^od the studefit, 
interview assist the counselor in the selection of the assessment instru- 
ments. Another /actor influencing the selection of assessment instruments* 
.is the student's potential for community employment. . „ 

Different assessments are perfumed wi th % student§ Who will be .working in 
community versus non^communi ty* settings,* such as sheltered workshops.. 
Regardless^of the student's employment potentiality vocational interests 
-and abilities of all students are assessed. j 

Interest inventories are admini ster^Uefore assessments of ability. This 
practice is followed to encourage the student *to consider and ^explore .a 
wide range of occupations. An interest inventory which is admWistered to 
students with 'a .reading level of'at least fourth gr^de and the potential for 
community employment is the California Occupational Preference System (COPS). 
To assess the prerequisite skills or potential of these students to 
perform various occupations, the staff uses the Career Ability Placement. 
Syrvey (CAPS). This occupational ability assessment is often supplemented 
with .a measure of dexterity such as the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test 
or the Purdue Pegboard. . • - 



Students with 'a readtng level below the. fourth grade, with the potential 
for community employment are administered one or more of the followinq 
interest inventories: : 

• ♦! * ' • * 

• Wide Range Interest Opinion Test (WRIOT)f 

• Pictorial Inventory of Careers (PIC): 

• Picture Interest and Exploration Survey' (PIES) ; 

• California Occupational Preference System (COPS); 
. (questions are read to the student). 



Td .assess tfte vocationaMrfterests of students for whom non-community 
employment is the most feasible option, the staff relies on informal 
qwes-tions with emphasis, orf a counseling approach. Interest inventories ' 
performed with this population include the WRIOT, Valpar-17 Prevocational 
Readiness; Interest 'Inventory, and an adaptation of the PIC. The PIC is 1 
adapted by the elinjination'bf the film slides which require reading. 
Students are also instructed to answer yes or no rather than rating the 
occupations on a five point scale. 

To assess the ability of these students to perform in various work setting 
,i • e , day care, work activity, sheltered workshops, the staff uses the * 
McCarron-Dial system and the Valpar Prevocational Readiness Battery, ' 

Worksamples, which evaluate the student's potential fat specific occupatio 
are available' on an as needed basis,. Valpar and the Micro-Tower works'ampl 
'are available^ 



Once the assessment has been conducted, the counselor: 

~% reviews information gained through observation and the 
•assessment instruments; 

• reviews the scoring; * " 

• t requests any needed -clarifications; 

• writes instructionally "relevant recommendations with -input, 
from assessment technicians; , 

• discusses the recommendations with assessment tecrfnicians 
. * and vocational resource specialists; and> *; 

• sends. recommendations to the" referring party, resource 
specialist, psychologist, and coordinator. (site principal). 

The program coordinator, psycholpgist , or the teacher presents the assess- 
ment results and reconpendations during-the IEP meeting. The occupational 
assessment counselor is available to the IEP team for additional 
consultation. . \ % 
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. The career/vocational resource specialists assist the teachers to 

implement the career and vocational components- of the IEP. The Specialists 
provide pre-vocational curriculum materials, consultation, Snd'staff 
development. : J - , . ' ■ - ♦ 

Jo prepare students for competitive- employment,' vocational* ski 11 building 
classes have been developed by the resource" specialists - 

> Implementation/Maintenance : The Career and Vocational Educatf off Unit beqan 
• m the hall or iy/y. ; f.l. 94-142 discretionary; funds enabled the staff 
to develop and implement the assessment process. -Portions of the ' ' 
discretionary funds' were used to" purchase' assessment- .instruments and 
equipment and to pay the salaries of the counsel or' and two career/vocational 
resource specialists. . - 

The, occupational assessment counselor interviewed professionals^ rom the 
Department of Rehabilitation; the Cpmprehensi ve Employment and^ Training Act 
programs; 'sheltered workshops^ private agencies; universities; and districts 
*He a so .reviewed over 160 assessment instruments and* completed a review of 
the literature. As a. result of this investigation, the counselor designed 
an assessment process which would focus students on expanding their interests 
. and strengthening their potential . . ' . 

Ti ?e Process was 'piloted and refined by the occupational assessment counseTor 
witffjthe assistance of the career/vocational resource specialists durinq a 
■• six month' period. «*---• » 3 - - 

During the first year, the counselor designed a vocational assessment • 
inservice for resource specialists, special- day class teachers, and • 
^psychologists. , The objectives of the inservice were: 

. • to build the vocational as-sessment skills of participants ; -and 

• to increase the participants* understanding of the results of 
vocational interest arid ability assessments . . > 

The objectives were Sichi\eved ; by providing each participant with an oppor- ' 
tumty to assess 10-20 students. As a result of this inservice, the • 
vocational interests and abilities of 552 students were assessed. District ■ 
personnel received 7,110 ffSessment protocols. - . 

During this time the Vocational Assessment Handbook was developed which 
outlines/over sixty commpji assessment instruments.. 

The us? of a computer and a word processing machine has streamlined the 
scoring and reporting of assessment results. The staff has increased their 
understanding of the Significance of various test items ^nd assessments. 
TlWy are now able to generate more instruct!' onal ly relevant information 
fVom the assessments. «f * 

/Outcomes : The major advantage of the assessment process is that it is 
/designed to be an integral part of an instructional programming process! A 
/ special .feature of the process is the. opportunity it affords students with 
exceptional needs to explore and expand their occupational interests and 
skills. In addition, personnel from county operated programs have expressed 
a more positive view of their student's vocational potential. . 



Evidence of the .effectiveness of "this 'assessment process is as foil 
• - a significant number of students with exceptional . needs 



ows 



have been "assessed (approximately 900) 



Learnings 



• ' the number*, of students wjth exceptional needs 'included in 

• tareer^voCational education programs has increased significantly 

An in-depth evaluation of the assessment process is planned for, June of 1982. 

Resources Required: -Currently *he staff. is using the county's computer and 
word processor as well as aTlHcrocomputer. to. norm, translate, and print the' 
assessment results. The- occupational -assessment counselor estimated that it* 
would cost a district $2,000 to replicate the -assessment process. ~Two ; 
hundred students have been assessed annually for approximately 52,000, 
If a district was '-interested in using word and data processing, he 
estimated the initial cpsts Would be approximately $25,000. 

< '■ 

Improving the assessment process might include: ~~ 

strengthening the links between "assessment results, curriculum 
'development, and implementation of career/ vocational education 
, services. ' „ - • \ 

• increasing the communication of the assessment results to the 
.* students, parents, and instructional personnel 

* i 

• increasing ^working 'relationships with other agencies, i.e., 
Department '6f Rehabilitation, Employment Development Department 

• making more efficient use of data and wo,rd processing equipment' 
For Further Information Contact : 1 

• * • 

> John -Gri safe,* Occupational Assessment Counselor 
Career 'and Vocational Unit 
• • Division of Special Schools and Services 

Office-of Ri,.verside- County Superintendent of Schools 
4015 L,emon- Street - 
-Riverside,, California 92502 

Practice Verified 'by ; Si*te visit on' January 19, 1982"-. 

Lyn Starr, -jRRC Interviewer 



•'j » - 
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Regional Resource Center West \_ 
Effective. Practice 

Site: Highlands County Board Work Evaluation Center, Sebring, florida 

Contact' : Gary Lee,. Vocational Education- Coordinator * 

* 

Sphere : Child Identification and Educational Evaluation 

■» ' • 

Critical Issue : Co ordination of Se rvices: Cooperative arrangement between a 
Department. of Rehabilitation and a Co s unty School Board 



:. .- .-■ J. . . 

Program Description : The Highlands County School Board -Work Evaluation Center 
wsls established irv 1 976. It presently serves a three-county rural, agri-' 
cultural area. The students evaluated, ip y this Center have various handicapp- 
ing conditions, including educational mental retardation, severe learning, 
disabilities^and physical handicaps. Approximately seventy-five students 
and 170 adults are* evaluated annually. Transportation for students to the 
Center is provided by the county in which they reside. All services 
provided are free. * > 

The Work Evaluation Center also provides free services for adults from the 
Department of Rehabilitation, HETA {Health and Manpoy/er Consortium Act), 
Alcohol ism 'and Treatment, MentaJ Health, Avon Park Correctional Institute, 
Ridge Area Association for Retarded, and Employment *S^r vices. 

> a 

Background of Problem : In the early 1970s, the Department of Rehabilitation 
had a cooperative pfrqgram with the Highlands County School Board. The 
Vocational Rehabil i tat ion counselors influenced the initiation of a 'voca- 
tional assessment center that would serve students who were eligible for 
vocational rehabilitation services. 

Description of Practice : The assessment process is , sequentially oriented* 
starting with ,a written referra? from the school of residence. The referral 
is reviewed by an e valuator for information about why the referral was made, 
whether the student has had any work experience or vocational training, and 
-whether aptitude , interest, or intelligence tests recently have been qiven. 
After the referral is processed, the student is given^an orientation Iq the 
purpose and process of work evaluation and 'interviewed to learn about 
personal interests, gqals, and to understand other fami'ly or social < 
background. * " 

» 

The assessment process is described to clients as "providing information that 
will help you nake better 'decisions," a way to/'help plan your own career, 
your future." * ^ " 

The next phase *is called th.e "paper testing stage" where tests are given to 
assess interests, intel^ettual aptitudes,- intelligence, academic and living 
skills,- and career exploration: Some instruments used include Florida VIEWS, 
COAT^, SINGER, TAB€,,PIAT, SRA, Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, parts of 
McCamjfi-Dial "and the ^Holland RIASEC; Students wftose filqs contain adequate 
assessment data in the requisite areas typically are not retested. 



the third phase* is considered "hands on 'aptitude" where the evaluation 
primarily is based upon performance -on work samples,. The Center, includes / 
a full complement of wprk' sampling devices, including -Bennett Hand Tool, 
Crawford Small Parts Test, HESTER, j^rdue Pegboard; Minnesota Rate of 
Manipulation, Sinqer Evaluation System, COATS, Valpar Component WorbSamples , 
Micro-Tower, ahd 'specially designed'assessments for lifting, 'hand strengths, 
perceptual accuracy, response=orientati.on, spatial relations, etc. The 
t work samples typically used for secondary students are the JEVS, VALPAR, 
SINGER* and parts of the COATS. During this third phase, work attitudes,-" ^ 
performance, and speed are evaluated. 

i 

After hands-on testing, a discharge consultation is held with the student, 
and a report is prepared. A meeting is then scheduled that includes Vie 
student and the Work Evaluation Center Staff in 'which recommendations are 
made for curriculum modifications, placements, on-the-job training, or 
further evaluation. 

The staff at the Center, primarily involved in vocational assessment includes 
a Lead work evaluator, a work evaluator, and two technician aides, ' 

The evaluation process takes one to. two weeks. Students who have been 
referred for vocational assessment will "be evaluated up to three tiroes, the 
assessment process begins in the 7th grade and continues throughout the 
high school years. W ' \ 

Implementation/Maintenance : The Work Evaluation CehteV was started initfany 
to serve educationally mentally handicapped students at Sabring Middle 
School • The Center then was moved to a preschool before being housed at its- 
present location. 

Perhaps the major factor that contributed to the implementation and main- 
tenance of the Center is the close, cohesive relationship that exists be- 
tween the Special Education and the Department of Rehabilitation staff. 
Consequently; the staff fs able to offer a wide variety of individual 
assessment plans". Clients are encouraged to take non-traditional work 
"samples and to engage in outreach work- with community agencies. 

Since the implementation of the* Center, there have been several Vocational 
Education Coordinators. According to some of the staff members, the change 
of coordinators has prevented stagnation and provided new view points. 

All of the current staff members have taken a two-week staff development 
vocational evaluation workshop, provided through the University of South 
Florida by Dr. Allen. F. Kerns. This inservice training, avaflable to the 
Goiter staff members at no cost, was cited as a'catalyst for improving the 
CeoWr's effectiveness. 

« 

The Vocational -Education Coordinator ^has the responsibility for maintaining 
the Vocational Assessment Program. However, staff initiative is erfcou*raged 
and pride of ownership fn 'the assessment process is apparent from the entire 
staff. , % • i ' f 

Outcomes : Some informal data is 'collected to* determine the effectiveness of 
the assessment process. During the exit interview, students are questioned . 
about. whieh work samples they found most beneficial.' This information is" 
helpful for .the evaluator in assessing the. effectiveness of the assessment 
process. r 
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In an effort to identify the types of recommendations typically made to 
students who undergo a, vocational assessment, an evaluation of student 
records was done. A random sample of 53 student .records of those who 
received *a vocational assessment between 197& and 1981 were evaluated for 
this sjfcudy. The study showed that at least 70% of the recommendations 
focused on the need for increased academic functioning and suggested 
further evaluation of achievement in such areas as reading, making change, 
and linear and liquid measuring, for example. Furthermore, a great 
percentage of the recommendations included specific suggestions 'for vocat- 
ional training. • • • 

-4 ' 

More follow-up information is needed to determine the impact of the* vocat- 
ional assessment process* The number of migrants served by the Center and 
the mobility of farm workers in the counties has been a problem -in getting 
such data. 

An unexpected .spinoff af the Center's work in vocational assessment has been 
the development of local * workshops ir> the community,on job seeking and 
career exploration. In addition, special educators have improved curriculum 
to be more occupations! l.y relevant and to develop life *sk>l Is. 

Resources : The financial resources for the Center come from P. I. 94-482, 
Subpart 2, VEA- funds, as well as state and local aid. A vocational rehabili- 
tation innovation expansion gr^nt provided some funding to initiate the. 
Center.. ■ 

Replication of this vocational assessmeotprocess initially would be costly 
if all work samples t/sed by the Work Evaluation Center were purchased. 
Equipment for the Work Evaluation Center from 1976 to. 1981 cost $62,605. 

i 

Current operating expenses are as follows:* 

• per student cost ' 4 $ 415* 

• salaries (including 62,106 
retirement, social security 

and group insurance deduc- / 

tions) * 

• supplies 4,263 ) 

• , equipment m 3 a 100 

• staff training and travel 2,400 

• other 11,607 



$83,891 



The backgrounds of. staff members 
counseling, and psychometrics . 



are in such areas as welfare, social work, 



LegrraCpqs : The State of Florida Division of Vocational Education>has funded 
this .Center and others in order to serve entire communities. In the ^case 
of the Highlands Work Evaluation Center, the residents of three counties 
and many agencies are served free of charge. AS a result, interagency * ' 
linkages have been welded and a spirit of community sharing has evolved. 



ERLC 
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The Center staff believes that this community needs more farming-related v 
vocational assessment samples, since -farming is One of the dominant^ 
occupations in these -counties. 

There is a concern that tjiere may be some bias operatinjg in the"assessment 
process because the name of some of the work samples might differentially 
influence male^and female interest. Furthermore, bias could occur in the 
interpretation of the assessment data unless it is realized, that 'because 
of a' variety of factors minorities and males may have some advantaaes in 
successfully completing the mechanical' skills work samples over upper- 
middle class students or females. / \ ' 

If this assessment process were to be replicated, the equipment that the 
staff believes should be purchased initially -are the following: VALPAR, 
Singer, JEVS, Micro-TOWER, and various interest assessment instruments. - 

For Further Information' Contact : • : 

, Gary Lee, Vocational Education Coordinator 

Highlands County 'School Board 
. Work Evaluation Center , 
§ Highlands County Schools 

426 School Street 

Sebring, Florida 33870 

* — * * 

Practice Verified Jjy . Site visit on December 10, 1981 % , 

Gail Zittel, RRC Interviewer 
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Regional Resource Center West 
Effective Practice 

Site : 'Aeto' Comprehensive High School 
. Tampa, Florida 

Contacts : Jack Hendricks, Director IMTS . 
'Suzie-McLennon 

) 

Sphere : Child Identification and Educational- Evaluation 

Critical Issue: .Assessment Instruments and Procedures: Occupational 
Exploration ■ • « * ~ ■ 

r ^ 
Program Description : The Work Evaluation Center at Leto High School offers 
a five-day work evaluation similar to those offered at the 225 Evaluation 
Renters in Florida at high schools, community colleges, or rehabilitation 
centers. Tne initiation of toese was encouraged by the State Division' of 
Vocational Education. The Work Evaluation Centers usually have the individ- 
ualized njnpower i raining, "System (IMTS), which is an individualized remedial 
trajmng for disadvantaged students. 

Leto High School is a comprehensive' urban high school that serves 3,000 
students. Ten high schools and four junior high schools* use the Work 
Evaluation Center at Leto., 

Background of Problem : The Work Evaluation Center and the Individualized • 
Manpower training System (IMTS) have been in operation at Leto High School 
for two years. These are programs in vocational education for disadvantaged 
s 0 udents. The inclusion of handicapped students in these programs was • 
influenced by a former sSSST" nember at Leto High School. 

. Description 1 of Practice : Jke IMTS program was designed to support ^ 
vocational education job preparatory programs. The program providertor an 
assessment of learning difficulties and individualized prescriptive 
instruction and guidance for students who need special assistance in-order 
to succeed in vocational education. The basic program encompasses a " 
combination of instructional* components consisting of reading, language, 
arithmetic, complementary skills, and empl oyabi 1 ity skills. A needs 
assessment is performed for each student by personnel trained in IMTS 
concepts and program procedures to identify needs in each of the instruc- 
tional components. The assessment instruments consist of a locator test 
and levels E, K, and D of the Test »f ACult Basic Education (TABE), Form 1 
and Form 2, 1967 Edition - Calitorn-. lesting Bureau, McGraw Hill Publishing 
Company. Prescriptions are prepared for each student on the basis of the 
assessment. The program is characterized by ooen entry/exit , '-non time-based 
instructional modules, flexible schedules, performance based evaluation, 
and a non-grftded .system. 

\ • 

Tfie IMTS program may provide an occupational exploratory component (work 
, sampling). The occupational exploration Component was designed to provide 
direct hands-on experiences with tools and" material s and work simulations 
common to a broad cluster of occupational areas. The program component' is 
designed to assist persons with special needs to identify vocational 
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interests and skills, cmd to aid them in making and adjusting- to occu-- 
pational choices for training. The instruments used include the VALPAR,^ 
Singer, and Project Discover^, and some homemade samples. 

The IMTS at Leto High School serves feigflt students at a time, or an average 
of. 100 students annually. Studehts in grades ten through twelve who ' are in 
vocational- education program^ may be referred to the IMTS. Referrals for 
. t;hi s pro.gram- may be self-initfated or made by teachers or counselors. 
Criterion for placement in IMTS is two grades >below preserjt grade level *in 
math, language, and reading. The IMTS * i s used as a remedial predictor of 
success jn^a vocational- progranu * 

A unique feature of* this, Center is the use of a Radio Shack TRS 90 computer 

* by work evgl'uators to prescribe individualized training needed* in basic 
skills, vocational direction, additional testing, medical or psychological 

♦ evaluations, employability skills improvement, or referrals to other' 
agencies . > * 

" > * - . : 

The present staff incl udes one work evaluator and one aide who have taken an 
inservice vocational assessment training offered by Dr. Allen Kerns of the 
University of South Florida, Vocational Education/Rehabilitation Special 
Needs Program. v i * 

Imp! ementat i on/Mai ntenance : The Stata w Division of Vocational Education 
encouraged the initiation of the IMTS as a support system for vocational 
. education programs in schools. ~ ; « , • 

Outcomes : Only. a few handicapped students havq, been evaluated by the 
Work Evaluation Center to aate. The st'aff Js .adding to the work samples 
currently in use. Identified handicapped students from feeder schools will 
be bussed to Leto High Schogl . An estimated six handicapped 1 students .will 
be evaluated weekly beginning in January 19&2. 

Resources Required : There are no current estimates available for the costs 
^ of providing this evaluation process ftff handicapped students. This is 
• # partly because it is still in its infancy. Furthermore/ there' is little 

program distinction between assessment and training. Any student may 

repeat the assessment to learn more about his or her educational strengths 

or weaknesses. 

A grant from PL 94-482 Subpart 2 funds -initiated IMTS. " Ft operates now on 

• state artd local funding. 

• * 

Learnings : ' The Leto High .School Work Evaluation Center staff members hope 
. to improve the assessment process for hearing impaired students by using a 
total communication approach. To do this, they plan to learn sign language 
They also are considering hiring an- interpreter to use* with hearing 
' impaired students during the assessment process. Other activities planned 
include surveying handicapped students , to better understand their neejts, 
searching for additional funds, and looking for ways to share costs with 
special education programs. 1 , 

The staf.f believes that .a successful individualized, vocational training 
program is intimately linked to the work evaluation process* 



J 



For Further Information Contact: 



Jack Hendricks, Director IMTS 
Leto Comprehensive High School 
' ^. 4409. West Slegh Avenue' '. ' 
Tampa, Florida 33614 
(813) 886-1746 ext. 36 



Practice Verified jjy : Site visit. on December 9, 1981 

>s . Gail Zijbtel, RRC Interviewer 
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Regional Resource Center West. 
\ : Effective Practice 

Site: Office of Santa Clara County Superintendent 'of Schools ; 
. : - > San Jose, California . f 

Contact: Bill Johnson, Coordinator for' Vocational Education ' 

Sp_here: ehild Identification and Educational Evaluation 

Critical Issue: Examiner Expertise: Training teachers and administrators 
* to conduct assessments 

\ 

Program Description : The Santa Clara County Office of Education's career/ 
vocational education program was designed by Bill Johnson, Coordinator for 
Vocational .Education, to serve the needs of severely handicapped students 
enrolled in county-operated special day classes. Approximately 200 students 
a year are served by the program. Of the 1,700 students enrolled in Santa 
Clara County special day classes, 834 ate between- 12 and 21 years of age. 
Originally, in 1977, the program was limited to pupils enrolled in 
the county's severe delayed language/aphasic program, and funded through, 
local tax revenues and ADA. Now the program serves all students enrolled^ 
in a county-operated special day class who pan profit from a course of work 
experience education. 

Background of Problem : Until 1977, students served by the Santa Clara " 
County Office of Education's special day class programs were not 1) finding ' 
employment affter graduation; 2) enrolled in' work experience education 
programs; or |3) participants in any Comprehensive Employment and 1 
Training-Act program within Santa Clara County. \ 

' ! * 

Because of thje insistence of students, . parents, teachers, and administrators, 
l career and fvoc agonal education "service delivery system was developed'. 
This del,iverif* system necessitated the writing of a-avork experience- education' 
plan and a career/vocational education handbook. In 1978, this state- 
approved plan was implemented by the Santa Clara County Superintendent of 
Schools. The pi an is still operating today, as" written, and has not been 
modified significantly, since -197&. . *. *' 

Description of Practice : This practice is an assessment which is an integral 
part of an ongoing counseling and. guidance process. -Vocational assessment 
is available to students enrolled in Santa Clara' County special day 
classes beginning at age 12. Students may request to take one or more of ■ 
.the assessments during the school year. The assessment process continues 
until the student has identified a meaninqful occupational qoal.' 
All assessment instruments (hardware and software) are controlled and 
managed through the'county's centra'! office, and rotated on a regular basis ' 
among the county's special day class programs-.' Vocational assessment 
instruments used by Santa Clara County are norm based on the-. average worki ng 
population and not on any given mental or 'physical* disabiffty\ When an , , 
'assessment instrument is. selected for- use, it Ts se'l ected Vrtftfie basis of 
the guidance' needs of the individual "student". . 

Assessment is woven throughout a five-step plan for the delivery of career < 
and vocational education. The fifst step, described as Assessment of Aware-* 
ness, includes the administration and* interpretation of selected standardized 



diagnostic and/or county developed evaluation instruments usually 
administered by the school psychologi st or teacher, to' assess vocational, 
aptitudes and interests. These instruments include the HESTER Evaluatioif 
•System, Phoenix Ability Survey System, General' Apti tude Test Battery, 
Developmental Aptitude Test, Box Score Form 'A and B, -and the^Student 
Vocational Data Sheet* The Santa Clara -County Office of Education consider 
stefLone an informal data gathering awareness phase in the counseling and 
guidance process. 

The second step, Career Education, includes .the phases of awareness and 
exploration. At this point, those who performed the initiaT assessment 
meet to review and discuss the data with the student, the parents, teachers 
and others, such as a vocational rehabilitation counselor; Through this 
counseling and guidance discussion, the student learns about his/her present 
abilities, aptitudes, and interests as they relate to the world of work. 
The exploration of the world of work is provided through the county 
operated .Exploratory Work Experience Education Program. 

» \ ■ 
The Exploratory Work Experience Education Program operated by the Santa 
Clara County Superintendent of Schools is a combination of related instruc- 
tion (special day class) and structured nonpaid occupational experiences 
(worksite) designed to assist .the student in his/her career development. 
Each occupation explored by a student is selected on the basis of his/her 
assessed occupational traits and interests* In order to facilitate the 
exactness of this exploratory experience, all occupations. considered must 
be identified in the "Occupational Outlook" section of the Annual, Planning 
Information publication prepared by the Coastal Area Labor Market' Inf oc- • 
mation Group of the California Employment Development Department in ' 
cooperation with the U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training, 
Administration. <. y 

The third step, Special Class Vocational Programs/Services, is commonly 
referred to as the exploration and orientation phase. This phase consists 
of exploratory vocational, programs and services which are designed to: 

t provide the student with an orientation to vocational edacation 

t assist the student to focus* his/her occupational goals on certain 
aspects -of. the world of work 

t guide the student to select a meaningful occupational goal 

During this phase of the process, the student dosel^-examines those 
clusters of occupations in which he or she is interested, and begins to . 
develop elementary job entry skills through participation in one or more 
of the following nine subprograms of instruction: 

t Agricultural Education ' 
* , % Distributive Education * 
t Health Occupations * 

Home Economics - - 

t. Industrial Arts Education 

t 'Office Occupations / ; 

t ; Technical Education 3'; 
t Trade and Industrial Occupations - 
Work Experience Education 



3* 



The occupations available are .matched with tjie employment market in Santa , 
Clara* County § as described by the Employment Development department. 

The two remaining steps in Santa 61ara*s five step plan for delivery of 
Career and Vocational Education are:' Step 4, Main streaming Vocational 

Programs -and Services and Step 5, Fol low-Up Activities. 

* „ • » 

The staff at Santa Clara County ^are not aware of any discriminatory aspects 
inherent in any of their assessment instruments, Thfe county trains and 

certifies the teachers, psychologists, and aides who administer each 
assessment instrument, $ 

- Implementation/Maintenance : ■ Factors which have, contributed to the 
implementation of this assessment process iriclu'de strong student, parent, 
teachejjL and administrative support. Administrative support for this 
* process has existed for five years, which reflects a strong county commit- 
ment to vocational education. Various funding sources have assisted in the 
development and implementation of this process, including P.L. 94-142, 
Discretionary Funds for Vocational. Education. However, funding has largely 
* been accrued from ADA and local tax revenues, - 

The only change in this process has been more active' participation by 
pupils, parents, teachers, and administrators in the design of the career/ 
vocational education, component of the individual ized education program/. 

Teachers .are able to complete and interpret assessments as well as develop 
career/vocational goals. Assessment is' not considered an external activity, 
but is ar) integral part of theeducation process. 

/, * 

Outcomes : Since 1978 Santa Clara'County has stiown a steady growth iii 
competitive employment for its graduates. In 1979 through, 1980, 59 students 
found competitive employment. In 1980-81, .182 students were enrolled in 
some form of work experience education {.152 students were in paid wor.fc 
experience programs and 20 were in. non-paid work experience programs}'. All 
students receive career or vocational guidance and counsel ing . Secondary 
students who are served by Santa Clara County are provided with a maximum 
opportunity to find employment or further training after graduation. 

A major advantage of this pr.ocess is. that the student is assessed, and 
receives instruction in occupations which are found within Santa Clara 
County, Another advantage is that other agenqies such ,as the Department of 
♦Rehabilitation^ Employment Development Department, CETA-Prime Sponsors, 
San Jose Chamber of Commerce, HOPE Rehabilitation Services ,- and Goodwill 
Industries use this assessment process in conjunction- with the Santa 
Clara County Office of Education. m< 

* * 

Ah unexpected spinoff of "thjs . process is "that" employers in Santa Clara • 
County want,tq ujse the assessment data in their ongoing internal personnel 
hiring practices. "Employers are very supportive of the Santa Clara County 
special day classes. They feel that if other agencies were to use the data 

'there would be a continual flow of information from the school to the 
employer.' Also, students would experience p a. smoother transition from school 
to the "world of work. The uniqueness of this process is' that it decreases 

^self-fulfi ljing prophecies. Students are encouraged to reach the,ir potential 
They are not programmed into jobs based on s*^pdne else's expectations. ' 



Resources Required ; Bill Johnson e s t i m a t e l sjPyfh e resources needed to 
replicate this process ar^' as follows;. * ' * 

T. Supplies"- $10,000 - $12^000 
. - 2> Salaries - $30,000 ^ $35,000 

3,, - Staff'Training - $2,000 - '$3,000 

4; Transportation -$l$t)0 - $2,000 V . " ^ 

(Transportation could be paid by the district based on current 
transportation allocations.) \ 

In order' to set up a process similar to the ond \n Santa Clara County, ' 
initial capital' outlay expenditures might involve, an investment of $12,000. s 
One staff member would have to be hired to implement the program. However, 
after the first year this process could be self "-operating and the staff 
member would not need. tq, be assigned to this area full time. *A unique 
part of this process is that teachers implement t the 'assessment process, thus 
making it self -sustaining. + \ 

Learnings : One improvement in tfje process would be thi establishment^ a 
central location for the county's assessment instruments. This would 
^provide a site for students to go t^o oh^a self-referral basis for 
assessment. The most important part of this process isf that it required 
the participation of administrators, teachers, parents, and students. 
Because 4 the assessment .is an interdependent process, It lias become a part, 
of the total education del tve ry 'system. * 



For Further rriformafejpn Contact : - * 

Bill Johrhsqn, Coordi/iator for. Vocational Education /, 
/-Office of Santa Clara County Superintendent of' Schools 
•100 Skyport DHve - * , 
" I* • San Jose, California 951 1 ' 

(408>* 299-2571 ■ ; '* . * < 

Practice Verified by :' £ite visit on January 5, 1982 

Gail Zitjtel, KRC Interviewer 



•; ' . 'Regional Resource 'Center West 

* ' Effective- Practice ' 

^ '^TXXC^ ■ R -" M "*«« - valuation 

Contacts: Gene Bruno,- Program Director 

A.G. Garris, Assistive Device. Consultants W 

S£here: -Child Identification and Educational Evaluation 

} Critical Issue : Goal, of Career/Vocational Assessment: Assessment as a self- 

learning process , ' 

Assessment Instruments and Procedures: Techniques to -assess 
chentls temperament style 

A 

. , • " / 

Program Des cription : Located at Rancho Los Amigos Hospital in Downey, Calif- 
ornia, the Rehabilitation Training and Evaluation Program .is one of aSariety 
tfjfr of related programs which serve severely handicapped or traumatically injured 
-disabled, persons at the hospitals The Training and Evaluation Prograln was • 
instituted in 1975 to provide support to the State Department of Rehabilita- 
tion s. staff serving clients with severe handicaps. " 

The program .provides the following services: 

9 Total mobility, evaluation (including. .both driver evaluation and 
wheelchair evaluation and mobility aids) % 

• Wpjk site evaluation 

• Assistive dev-ices consultation 

• Adaptive..behavior assistance 

Trailing. of department staff and outside training 

7*- * • General .consultation regarding services to "clients with severe 
disabilities 

Jhe Staff consists of a Project Director, a Rehabilitation Engineer, an 



The program trains approximately "200 rehabil itation "counselors and 200 h 
£|RPV n1 £y memDers to assess tlients,'. needs'' 'annually. Approximately 40 hafd- 
' tfpliagnose "clients participate in on-site evaluations each month. 

Background" of Problem : The Re-habil itaiton Act of 19*3.(p;l. 93-112) required 
the Department of jtehabil itation* to serve the severely handicapped popul-a- 
•^tion. This population requires comprehensive evaluations for independent ■ 
living, mobility assistance, driving, engineering >+ds and devices, arid 
vocational' direction. The Training and Evaluation Program was instituted 
at Rancho Los Amigos Hospital, in 1975 to mee* this need. 




The evaluation includes a functional analysis of the cl ienttf' capabi 1 i ties , 
which requires such information as a medical history, family and social 
background, 'work history, aptitude or intellectual functioning, geographical 
considerations, and present functional limitations. 

Many observations are derived from simple, in-ottice tasks devised by the 
^jtaff. . Referral of clients to specific specialists is made when additional 
information is necessary. One or more task analyses may be performed to 
obtain specific information regarding such skills as gait stability, touch 
recognition, or coircnunication skills. 

The assessment extends beyond an evaluation of job performance into an eval r ' 
uation of all aspects of. daily living. For instance, aspects such as mobility, 
driving assistive 'devices , and family attitudes toward' work are all consid- 
ered. Additionally, geographic limitations are considered, < , 

Emphasis i§ placed on assessment of the clients temperament style* Informa- 
tion is gained from discussions with the client and from the client f s 
previous behaviors. ^Values clarification or vocational interest measure? • 
.may be administered. A major concern, of the evaluation team is matching the 



assessment process and the client rs viewed as the primary 'decision-maker. - 
Upon leaving the Rehabilitation Training and Evaluation Center, the client 
and the Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor receives a recommenda- 
tion for future employment goals and a pjan for the n£*t steps^ to obtain 
assistive devices, equipment, or modifications 'that may be necessary for > 
job success. r 

Imp] ementat i on/Ma i ntenance : fnitially, emphasis was placed ^on the job and 
modifications required for employment. Today, the philosophy and practice 
has shifted to an emphasis on client temperament and analysis of the 
occupational environment. The physical limitations of the client are 
considered 'secondary to the temperament requirements. Staff indicate that 
more study is needed on ways to bridge the temperament of the person to 
specific occupations. ' • " • 

The quality of the assessment process is>in many ways, the result of trffe 
quality and dedication of the staff involved. < 'Knowledge of the many related 
facets (e.g. , -engineering, medicine; employment needs) is necessary to- 
direct the inquiry. Most importantly, staff must be creative in their recom- 
mendations. Difficulties in retaining and hiring capable staff exist as a 
result of low state salaries. ' * > 

Outcomes : The advantages of the practice are: 

Emphasis on temperament >as the major factor in matching a job with 
*a person>has increased client involvement" in the proce^. 

• The relatively simple, 'inductive approach Revaluation has" resulted 
in increased sel f-dbnfidence among the counselors and professionals 
trained at the program. ■ . " * 



client 1 



s temperament 




sought throughout the 



• A high ^percentage of clients evaluated have become employed. 

f • The process is cost-effective as information -needs are analyzed and 
• only* relevant information is sought. 



Resources Required 
Staff: ' 



Equipment 
'(Examples) 



Materials: 



one full-time position 1 




Training/€val-uation- Coordinator 
Occuaptional /Therapist 
Physical Therapist 
RehafaAitation Engineer 
-Spee'cjWnd Language Specialist 
Counselor prPsycJiologist 
Mobility Specialist 
Assistive Device Consultant 

Springs u pressure devices 
Fisherman's scale 
Classroom materials 



tests as "needed (not heavily relied upon)- ■ - 

* \ . * 

Estimated funds for a school to •replicate- thi $ 
process^ are as follows: 



cont 
equi 

Learnings 
most i 
from 

individual client 



rvic£s' 



$26,000/yr > 
$15,000/yr 
$ 3,000 . 



.Vocational asselsrfient is § combination of art am science. The 
nt aspedt^Y the process, is matching the Infqjpfratfon gained 

precesstwith careers and jsbs that are suitable for the 
This process i s facilitated by the basic philosophy of 
the program which is*tha£ the client Icrrows.- more about his needs than any- 
one else.; The role^5f.,the staff is to assist the client , using 
knowledge v and creativity.'* ^The client must be asked the right questions to 
elicit his/her own solutions. • . r . 1 • -' 

For further I nfxtpna.ti on * Contact: 



v, 



Gene Bruno * • * ' * 

Rehabilitation Training 'and Evaluation Program 
Rancfoo Los-Amigos Hospital 
7601 E. Imperial Higfiway v . 
Dowrrey, California '90241 



Practice., Ve rified by: 
i f> *— j 



S4te visit on November -24, 1981 
Gail Zittel, RRC Interviewer 



t Regional Resource Center West - ** 

. , Effective Practice 

Site; Ruggenberg Career' Training Center, Bakersfisld , California 

Contacts : Dr. -Jack Schuetz; Director 

. John Penner, Staff Chairman ' 
Fddie' Wright, School . Psychologist 
s Worm Hartnet't, 'Counselor 

George De Hart. Child' Car? 

Jim Engle, Curriculum Director 
„ Paul Sanchez, Furniture -Refinishing 

Butch Sou'za, Search and Serve, Special Service Director 
•Gary Schmidt, Transportation and Basics 
Cihdi Subauru, In-Service^ 
Kathy Colsun', Adul t' School 

Jim Provensol ,.Camp OKIHI, Outdoor Education Center 
« Fred Goodwald, Advanced Career Training 

Child Identification and Educational Evaluation 



Sphere : 
Critical 



Issue: 



Assessment Instruments' and Procedures 
assessments 



Job performance 



*' Program Description : The Ruggenberg Career Center is a vocational education 
center for special education students. Started in 1972, the Center serves 
approximately 400 students per year. The. students, primarily juniors and 
seniors, are drawn from various school districts. Instruction is provided 
by resident instructors and home-school instructors who travel to the Center. 
Instructional aides also serve as bus drivers. 

Two separate haif-day programs are 'operated at the' Center. The morning 
program serves primarily EMR student's , While- the afternoon program serves 
primarily EM and LDG students". The core program involves instruction in 
a variety of job skills related to twelve occupational clusters (e.g., -auto 
detailing, child cafe, dishwashing and food services, motel services, 
nurse's aide, and- office skills). Instruction in the personal and social 
\i skills necessary for successful employment is incorporated ihto the ' 
program. * / 

' , • -+ ' • v • 

Each EMR student participates in the instructional program until the 
student masters a task and has developed the necessary social skills. 
Then the student performs the task in a community business. The student's 
performance is observed and, if adequate, is ^certified by the employer. 



EH and LDG students participate in th£ core instructional program for six 
weeks. t They then, participate in an individualized program toSJS 
explore various job clusters. -The student works'* with the counselor to 
v*... select a cluster based on aptitude, interest ,' and previous performance at 
the Center. After selecting a cluster, the student participates, in group 
. field trips to observe a wide range of jobs within that cluster. .The 
student selects'a specific .job tq.'pursue, based on the field trips, and 
individually observes a persorT.on the job. The student- then receives 
d on-job-training,, whi'ch eventually leads to certification. A student may 
ERJC repeat the process and be certified in many occupations. 

40 • 45 



Background of, Problem : Before the development' of the Cenlfer, vocational 
education programs were located (at the home schools. It was determined 
^that-only marginal gains were being 'made by the students involved, and 
that very few students developeo^saleable skills. A survey, taken over a 
five year period, indicated, that 90% of the program graduates were unem- 
ployed. 

The comnittee^orking to establish the Center emphasized the need for a 
program that assisted students in developing job skills and in becoming 

employable. Emphasis was placed on the types of jo b s available in the 

community. Curriculum and assessment emphasis was placed on job performance. 

Description of Practice :, "The Career Training Center utilizes a systematic 
assessment process which- emphasizes student interest. Prior to 'placement 
at ttie Center, students ane evaluated in their home school. A Student 
Progress Evaluation is completed by the instructor to identi^ygj^ervable 
performance in fourteen areas. The instructor and career- cdPfelor jointly 
complete a Student Need Referral to diagnose strengths and weaknesses. 
Students also complete interest surveys to determine the proper area of 
vocational endeavor. These measures are used in conjunction with psycho- 
educational test da£a to determine classroom placement at the/Center. 

Classroom performance is evaluated on a criterion-referenced basis. 
Students are rated by the instructors on task performance. Students move 
to -progressively more difficult tasks as they accomplish prerequisite 
tasks. Students may be recycled through tasks that are difficult for them. 
Students are periodically evaluated on attitude and behavior characteristics 
(e.g., attendance, grooming, following directions). 

EM and LOG students participate in field trips to various work sites to 
observe job requirements in work clusters -of individual interest. This 
unique practice exposes students to a wide range of vocational options. 
Students then select on-the-job training experiences based on this first- 
hand knowledge of their interests. The career counselor and instructors 
work with students to help them integrate knowledge of their irvh'vidual 
skills with their interests. Students then Receive on-the-job training in * 
the selected occupation. Students may participate, in «#iore than one training. 

Itgplementation/Haintenance : The development of a job-re.lated assessment 
procedure required that available jobs'in the Community were identified, 
and that the program train and place students, in these jobs. Initial 1 i n- 
formation about jobs available was obtained through a survey of community 
businesses. Positive relations with local business: is essential to the 
job-training process. Exposure to the program was provided through tours 
of the Center and local newspaper coverage. On-going'contacts with em- 
ployers, he-lp to maintain support for the program . Students receiving on- 
. the-job training are* observed twice a week by Center staff. 

Curriculum relevance .was another important aspect of proaram development. 

cHI 5 « 6n the Center were res P°"Sible for curriculum development, 
tacn staff spent a summer doing the job in which they were to instruct 
students. Thus, curriculum and materials were the result of hands-on 
t^c 1 ?"? 6 ' Inservice training, was provided to assist staff in analyzing 
tasks into component tasks and in developing! criterion-referenced assessment* 
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. The availability of transportation is another feature essential to the 
hands-on nature of the -program. *The Center owns and operates a fleet of 
22 station wagons. and 3 mi ni -buses. : Trfis network allows students to visit 
a variety of job sites. The transportation is also cost-effective as 
aides double as bus drivers. 

Outcomes : The advantages of the practice are that: 

• students are involved* in the* assessment placement process 



• students have an opportunity to try out jobs based on their interest 

t students receive on-the-job training in the community 

Evidence of -the program's effectiveness is provided by three surveys and 
follow-up studies. The results indicate that 50% of the students are placed 
in jobs they retain. , - - 

Resources Required: % ' 

Staff: Career Counselor ' 

Field Representative 
Teachers (1 to 6 students) 
CVassroom Aides 



Equipment: 



Materials: 
Training : 

Funds: . 



Easilyaccessfed transportation; replicas of motel 
rooms;, hospital rooms, auto mechanic shops, etc.; 
janitorial supplies, mechanical tools and equip- 
ment; physical plant large enough to house students 
and the programs offered. 

Tests to supplement practical experiences. ' 

Special education background with hands-on vocational 
education Experience., Credentials in either Special 
Education or Rehabilitation.. 

Seyeral sources x)f funds were tapped in the initial 
development of the Center r 



t 

■ § 



Department of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Vocational Education 

Regular Special Education Funds 

Regular Funds * 

EHA VI-B Funds 



Learnings: Students mus't be considered the? first priority. Students should 
be allowed to work at their own pace and not be placed into the job market 

s^pJr^I y studeSt ady ' /Stdff must be wi11in 9 to do everything needed to 



-a* 
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For Further Information Contact: 



^ ' Dr. Jack Schuetz, Director 

Ruggenberg Career and Training Center 
610 Ansol Lane 
Bakers^ield, Ca 93306 / 

> 

" (805) 366-4401 

Practice Verified' by : Site'visit on March 18-19, 1981 • 

Janfce -frost, RRE~ Interviewer 
Lyn Starr, RRC Interviewer 




- ' Regional Resource Center^ West m - 

Effective Practice. 

Site : Vocational Assessment Center, San Piego, California * 

* , Contacts : Pad! Loringer, Special Education Coordinator - Vocational Education ' 

Mary Jo Hunter, Vocational Rehabilitation Counsellor 

Sphere: Child Identification and Educational Evaluation • - ; 

Critical" Issue : Assessment Instruments and Procedures: Interest inventpry 

slide presentation, criterion-referenced basic skills inven- 
tory 

» ♦ 

Examiner Expertise: Graduate student interns to conduct assess- 
ments ' f 

Coordinator of Services: Cooperative agreement 

i 

■ Program Description : The Vocational "Assessment B Cem£er serves all ninth grade 
special day class students enrolled in the Career Development Center. Both 
centers afe part of the Career Development Services of San Diego City Schools, 
and are located at Horace Mann Junior High School. ^ 

' ' The Vocational Assessment Center staff consists of: * * 

f y • a vocational rehabilitati ^counselor responsible for vocational 

assessment 

* ** * 

^ • four interns from the Vocational Rehabilitation Counseling Depart- 

ment at San Diego State University * 

The intent of the Center is to assess the interests, skills, attitudes,and 
capabilities of the student in^order to determine vocational goals and to 
reconsnend- instructional strategies^ 

District -wide staff assigned to assist students to reach their career/vocational 
goals includes : ' f 

• • a vocational rehabilitation counselor responsible^ for job 

development and placement ... * 

- - . * «* 

• six vocational rehabilitation counselors assigned to the high schools % 

Background of Problem : A majority of the secondary students placed in 
, • special day classes v/ere not included in the high school career and vocational 
educa^ion^ programs. The behavior of the students and their limited awareness 
of tffe world of work prevented them from^articipating in vocational classes. 

In 197B> a% vocational rehabilitation counselor, familiar with these problems, 
submitted a proposal for P.L, 94-142 discretionary funds, in order to develop 
and improve career/vacational services for students with exceptional nee<s. 
The funds from the grant wenf)used to buy assessment equipment, work samples , 
and .to pay for the salari^r of vocational rehabilitation counselors. 

Description of Practice : M* he practice is an assessment precess completed by' 7" 
. ^vocational rehabilitation counselor fn order to provide instructional ly j 
t relevant pre-vocational and vocational information Which is implemented by ■ 
special education teachers. 



All students enrolled in the* Career Development Center are assessed by the 
staff of the Vocational Assessment Center: Four -interns and ttie*vocati onal 
rehabilitation counselors assess twelve students every other week from 
September through May. During the week*l'ong evaluation, the' student sp_ends 
three hours a day completing assessment' activities". " « 

Prior to performing the' career/ vocational .assessment-, the vocational 
rehab.i4i.ta.tiQn counselor gathers and integrates* the information included in 
the student's cumulative folder. Particular attention is" given to the 
nurse's assessment of the student's physical abilities, and the teacher's 
assessment of the student's academic performance and social, skill's. 

One week pr>ior to the assessment, additional information is obtained through 
an interview with the student. Students are^sked about their work 
experiences, interests and leisure time 'activities. During this period, 
.parents are a'sked to complete the V&te •'Competency Checklist. This is a 
list of^independent living skills. The parent completes' the checklist 
by marking the extent to which the student has mastered these skills. 

On Monday of 'the following week, the student completes 'the Wide-Range 
Interest-Opinion Test <WRIOT) and the Becker Reading Free Inventory. * The staff 
does not like these interest inventories because they do not depict the- types 
of occupations which are in the community. For this reason they are develop- 
ing the Slide Presentation of Careers (S P 0 C ). The S P 0 C will be 
completed by April .of this year. Once the interest inventories are completed, 
the student is assessed in basic' social and pre-vocational skills. The Basic 
Readiness Skills Inventory, which is an adaptation of the Brigance' Inventory 
of Basic Skills, is used t as well as the Social and Prevocational Information ' 
Battery. (S P I B ). The S P-I B is read to the student. The student is 
.required to answer true or false. 

-To determine the student's temperament as it relates to a job setting, the 
16 Personality Factor Questionnaire is administered. 

During the. week, the students are also 7 given an opportunity to complete a 
number of worksamples. The Talent'' Assessment Program is administered in- 
dividually. The student completes the tasks at his/her own pace. Motor, 
•spatial, numerical } and verbal skills are assessed with various Micro-Tower 
worksamples. Eye, hand, and foot coordination are assessed with the Valpar 
worksamples. . ' ' , 

Throughout the assessment process, behavioral observations of the student are - - 
systematically recorded. Punctuality, attendance, the ability to follow 
instructions, and social interactions are especially noted. 

At the conclusion of the week the vocational rehabilitation counselor and 
the -interns discuss their observations and the results of the assessment. 
Interpretation of the informal and formal assessment data is summarized in a 
written report by the counselor. The report includes: 



a summary of the assessments performed and the results of, each 



• a narrative describing behavioral observations 
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t pre-vocational Recommendations to develop needed .skills for a career/., 
vocational area of interest 

- * t 4 

t vocational recommendations which are based on the summary of interest 
areas and skills * * • 

/ \ . * V 

t Options for high school vocational 'training, e.g., Regional Occupa- 
tional. Program classes, academic or vocational classes, work exper- " ■ 
jenfce,.and exploratory experiences in the -corrounity 

A pre-vocational/vocationaT meeting is then scheduled witlTTTir'f ttrderil, parents, = 
and, teachers. At the meeting an outline' of a vocational implementation ^plan > 
is developed. < . 

v 

Pre-vocational training, if needed, is provided by the s f taff of fifteen special 
education tfeachers working at the Career Development Center. Students receive 
instruction in daily living and, survival skills. The assessment process at 
the Center, is completed after the student has received this instruction. 
Depending upon individual differences the -student may remain at the Center from 
one to- 1 five months. ' J 

lihen vocational recommendations are made, the vocational rehabilitation counselors 
located at the various high schools assist wfth the implementation of the 
reconmendations. If the vocational • recommendation is placement at a work 
evaluation site, the student is videotaped to assess his/her performance. 
The student views the videotape and/eceives instruction in needed behavioral 
changes, job seeking, and job keeping skills from the* vocational rehabilita- 
tion counselor. L % ' . 
_ » » 

Implementation/Maintenance : The Vocational Assessment Center, designed to 
serve special education high school students, began in 1978. In 1979, in 
order to expand services to include pre-vocational instruction for ninth 
grade special day class students, the Career Development Center was established. 
The staff of both centers coordinate their efforts to ensure .that instructional ly 
relevant data'is provided and implemented. 

Initially, the, dual responsibility for assessment and' assistance with instruc- 
tion was assigned to four vocational rehabilitation counselors. As the need 

, for assistance with instruction increased, four additional counselors were 
hi>ed. During this period the^ decision was made to assign the fesponsibl ity 
for assessment to'one of the counselors and to place the remaining counselors 
in the, high schools. Interns from the vocational rehabilitation counseling 

department of San Diego State University were assigned to assist with the 
assessment of approximately 175 students ? year. One intern was also placed 
with each of the 'counselors working in the high schools. 

In the fall of 1982, ,all ninth grade students will be assessed and provided' 
pre-vocational and vocational services in their local high school. As a result 
of budget cuts, the Career Development Center *and the Vocational Assessment 
"Center will be closed. Tentative plans have been made to purchase a mobile 
van Which, would "house worksamples^ and other assessment materials. , 



The van would travel- to each of the high school § with special education 
students. A two-phase assessment process, would be completed during ajtwo 
^week" -period."; During the first week, an intern would work in the classroom 
~ith the teacher- He/she would help ithe teacher perform some o^- the assess- 
ments, such as the SPIC-or the Basic Readiness Skills Inventory:' - After the 
paper and pencil assessment tasks are given, the student would complete 
selected worksamples located in the van. , „• * 

Outcomes : The advantages of the practice are that: . 

personnel from vocational, rehabilitation and -special, education coor- 



-drrrate asses sine nt-and instructional services 



• students are provided with an opportunity to build skills # and. explore 
vocational options 

• interpretations of the results of the -vocational assessments are 
provided to instructional staff 

• students are better prepared to enter Regional Occupational Program 
classes or vocational education classes 



Resources Required : 

Staff: Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor 

VocationaJJBehabili^tibn Counseling interns 

* 

Equipment n Worksamples 

Micro -Tower 

Talent Assessment Program 
Valpar 

Materials:, Price Competency Checklist 

* 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire 
Becker Free Reading Inventory 
Wide Range Interest/Opinion Test 
Basic Readiness Skills Inventory % ' 

Social and Pre-Vocational Information Battery , 
Slide Presentation of Careers(avai]able in the fall 
of 1982) 

gaining:' Vocational Rehabilitations-Counseling Certificate , 

- * Pupil Personnel Services Credential" 

Funds: Initially PA. 94-142 discretionary fifnds were used to 

purchase equipment and materials to pay for the salaries 
* of the vocational rehabilitation counselors, ^Currently, 
V-* ^ the salaries of the vocational rehabilitation counselors 

ar£ paid with district funds. 



Learnings : Improving the assessment process might include: 



• increasing the participation of classroom teachers, by having the teache 
perform some of the assessments . 



t focusing on the identified strengths and interests of thfe student ^ 

t 'individualizing the assessment process by selecting* worksamples ^ 
which are closely linked to the interest and strengths of the / ' 
student - „ -J 

t increasing the use of observational data provided by th g e glass- 
room teacher * * 



For Furtirer^lTtformation Contact : 

Mary Jo Hunter, Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor 
Vocational Assessment Center 
Career, Development Services ' • 

.San Diego City Unified. Schools * 
Horace Mann Junior High School, 
4345 54th Street' 
San Diego, California 92115* 



. Practice Verified by : Site Visit on February 10, 1982 

Lyn Starr, RRC Interviewer 
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APPENDIX A 



P. L. "94-1 42 legislation states: - - 

• materials- and procedures 'utilized for purposes of evaluation and - 

. placement of handicapped children shall be selected and administered 
so as not to be racially or culturally discriminatory; 

-»• > 

• materials or procedures shall" be provided 'and administered in the 
child's native language or mode of communication, unless it 
clearly is not feasible; and , . 

• no single procedure shall be the -sole criterion for determining an 
appropriate educational program for a child. (Sec. 61.5) 

The rules and regulations, in clarifying and providing guidelines for 

implementing P.L\ 94-142, set forth additional conditions for assessing 

children who may be handi capped f These include, among .others: 

t -tests and other evaluation materials have been validated for the 
specific purpose for which they are used; 

• such materials are administered by trained personnel; f ° 

• nSj >i?Jl al ih are " ta "J Ped aSSeSS Specific areas of educational 
- peed, rather than provide at Single general intelligence quotient; 

• tests are to provide a measurement of aptitude or achievement level, 
rather than ref Vecti ng £he impairment (except where the impairment. ' 
fs what is being measured); B ft—* 

• evaluation is njafle by a >mul tftiiscipTi nary team; and 

A 

'• "the child is assessed in all areas related to the suspected 
disability. (121a . 532) . 



